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THE INTRUDER, 



Readers of The Aldine are by no means unfamil- 
iar with the works of Gustave Siis, more than one of 
whose pictures have been reproduced in our pages. 
He seems to have as keen an appreciation of and as 
great love for poultry as Landseer had for animals. 
Or, perhaps, it might be more correct to compare him 
to our own Beard, both having succeeded in catching 
what may be called the humorous side of the life of 
that portion of the animal creation which they have 
undertaken to portray. In the picture before us we 
have an exceedingly good example of the artist's 
work, not only in respect to the newly fledged birds, 
but also to their surroundings as well. Nothing could 
be more tender and delicate, .nor yet more truthful, 
than the manner in which the weeds and grasses 
around the new-comers have been painted. At the 
same time there is humor of a most irresistible qual- 
ity in the expressions of all three of the feathered 
bipeds. The quiet leer of the duckling, who has ap- 
parently been hatched among the brood of chickens 
by some dire mistake ; the air of gossiping wonder 
and utter amazement with which the younger chicken 
regards its newly fledged and incongruous mate ; and 
the rage of the elder chick at such a violation of all 
the proprieties could hardly be excelled by any painter 
of the life of the lower part of the animal creation. 

It is evident, not less from this than from other pic- 
tures by Mr. Siis which we have given, that he is as 
much moved in his work by love of art as by any care 
for either money or fame. There is an air of enthu- 
siasm, and of loving care for his subject, about such 
pictures as the one before us, as well as his ''Opu- 



lence and Indigence, " and * ' Chicken-Hearted, " here- 
tofore published in The Aldine, which shows a man 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of his work. It 
shows, too, a conscientiousness of study and a careful- 
ness of execution much more rare than it ought to be 
in art work generally. We can not help thinking that 
Mr. Siis must have been reared ''among pigs and 
chickens, " or he would not have had such an intimate 
acquaintance with the inhabitants of the poultry yard. 
Nothing less than something very near a life-long study 
could possibly account for such perfect reproductions 
of nature. 



TIRED OUT 



A MOST charming woodland scene is the one which 
Mr. Dunk has given us. Every detail is carefully 
worked out both in the figures and in the landscape. 
The cool recesses of the wood ; the wide fronds of the 
ferns ; the startled hares, all astonishment at the un- 
wonted invasion of their retreat ; the harmless little 
lizard equally surprised at what he never saw there 
before, and what is undoubtedly entirely a new thing 
in his limited experience of life. The story of the 
picture is so thoroughly told, that nothing we could 
say would in any way assist toward the comprehension 
of it. The little one has evidently wandered far, and 
that she has been industrious her full vase sufficiently 
shows. No wonder that she has succumbed at last to 
the mingled heat and fatigue, and so has sunk down 
to sleep among the inhabitants of the wood, who are 
always most thoroughly in accord with innocent child- 
hood. All that is wanting is that the fairies, who watch 
over the sleep of such little ones, should appear, when 



the picture would be complete. Doubtless they are 
watching, however, though concealed from our coarser 
human vision. To the child they are undoubtedly 
visible, gamboling through all her dreams, and mak- 
ing her brief "resting spell" sweet visions which 
memory will reproduce for her for years — perhaps 

through all her life. 

♦ 

THE LAST CLASS. 



A TALE TOLD BY A LITIXE ALSACIAN. 



That morning I was very late for school, and I 
had great fear of being reprimanded, particularly as 
M. Hamel had informed us that he would interrogate 
us upon the participles, and I did not know the first 
word. One moment the idea came to me to miss the 
class and take the path across the fields ; it was so 
warm and the atmosphere so clear you could hear the 
blackbirds whistling in the edge of the woods, and 
in Ripperts' Field, behind the sawmill, the Prussians 
drilling; all this tempted me much more than the 
rule of participles ; but I had strength to resist, and 
ran as fast as I could toward the school. 

In passing before the mayor's office * I saw many 
people gathered before the little wired frames. For 
two years this had been the source of the bad news — 
battles lost, the requisitions, the orders from head- 
quarters ; and I was thinking, without stopping, 
* ' What is there now } " Then, as I was crossing the 

* Every village has its " Maine," from which issue all documents 
p>ertaining to the village ; these documents are advertised by being 
placed in frames with a wire netting to protect the papers up and down 
each side of the office door. It was in this manner the peasants learned 
the movements of the two armies during the war. 
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''place " at a run, the blacksmith, Wachter, who was 
there with his apprentice reading the bill, called after 
me : "■ You need not be in such a hurry, little one ; 
you will arrive soon enough at your school." I 
thought he was ''making fun of me," so ran the faster, 
and entered M. HameFs little yard all out of breath. 

Ordinarily, at the commencement of class, they^made. 
so much noise it could be heard far down the street ; 
desks opening and closing ; lessons repeated together 
and at the top of their voices ; fingers in their ears 
that they might better learn ; and the master's heavy 
ruler tapping upon the table for "a little silence ! " 
I counted on all this bustle and noise to gain my seat 
without being seen ; but upon that morning all was 
as still as a Sabbath day. Through the open window 
I saw my comrades already ranged in their places, 
and M. Hamel, who passed and repassed with the 
terrible iron ruler under his arm. It was necessary 
to open the door and enter in the middle of this great 
calm. You think I was red and frightened ; but I 
was not. M. Hamel looked at me without anger, and 
said, very gently, ' ' Go fast to thy place, little Frantz ; 
we were going to commence without thee." I strad- 
dled the bench and seated myself as soon as possible 
at my desk. Then, only, when my agitation had 
quieted, I remarked that our master wore his long 
coat of beautiful green, and his shiny frilled shirt, 
and his cap of embroidered black silk, that he wore 
only upon the days of inspection and distribution of 
prizes ; and that, too, there was something extraordi- 
nary and solemn pervading all the school ; but that 
which surprised me the most was to see, at the bottom 
of the room, upon the benches which were habitually 
empty, village people seated and as silent as we. The 



old crier with his great stick ; the old mayor ; the 
ancient letter carrier, and then many others — every- 
body there appeared sad. The crier had brought 
an old A B C book, eaten and dog-eared, which he 
held wide open upon his knees, and upon his nose 
his. great iron spectacles, going from right to left 
across the pages. While I was wondering at all this, 
M. Hamel had taken his chair, and in the same gentle 
but grave voice with which he had received me, said 
to us : "My children, this is the last time I shall call 
this class ; the order is come from Berlin ^— hence- 
forth the German language only must be taught in the 
schools of Alsace and Lorraine. The new master 
arrives to-morrow. To-day is your last lesson in 
French ; I pray you to be very attentive. " These few 
words upset me completely. Oh ! the miserables. 
Now I knew what they were reading at the mayor's 
office door. My last lesson in French ! I who knew 
scarcely how to write. I should then never learn. I 
should remain just as I was. Oh ! how I wished for 
the lost time, the classes missed to run a bird-nesting 
or to make slides upon the Saar ! My books, which 
but a little while ago I found so tiresome, so heavy to 
carry, my grammar, my " Histoire Sainte," seemed 
to me now as old friends, to part from whom would 
give me great pain. And M. Hamel ! The idea that 
he was going away — that I should never see him 
again, made me forget all the punishments, all the 
strokes of the rule. Poor .man ! it was then in honor 
of this last class that he had put on his beautiful Sun- 
day clothes ; and now I understood why these old men 
of the village were come to seat themselves at the end 
of the room. It seemed to say that they regretted not 
having come oftener to that school. It was also their 



way to thank our master for his forty years of good 
service, and to render their duty to the country from 
which he was going. 

I was just there in my reflections, when I heard my 
name called. It was my turn to recite. What would 
I not have given to be able to say all that famous rule 
of participles at the top of my voice, clearly and with- 
out a fault ; but I was befogged at the first words, and 
I stood balancing myself in my place, my heart swel- 
ling, without daring to raise my head. I heard M. 
Hamel speak to me : " I do not complain to thee, 
little Frantz ; thou wilt be punished enough ; this is 
how it is — every day one says to himself, ' Bah ! I 
have plenty of time. I will learn to-morrow.' And 
thou seest what happens. Ah ! that has been the 
great misfortune ot our Alsace, always to put off in- 
struction until ' to-morrow. ' Now these other people 
have the right to say to us : ' What ! You pretend to 
be French, and don't know either how to speak or to 
write your language ! ' In all that, my poor Frantz, 
thou art not the great sinner. We have all of us some- 
thing to reproach ourselves with. Your parents did 
not sufficiently care to see you instructed ; they liked 
better to send you to work in the fields or among the 
flax, that they might have a few pennies more. Myself, 
have I nothing to blame myself with ? Have I not 
often made you water my garden in place of studying 1 
and when I wished to go trout-fishing did I hesitate 
in giving you all half holiday } " 

Then, from one thing to another, M. Hamel spoke 
to us ot the French language ; saying that it was the 
most beautiful language in the world, the clearest, the 
most solid ; that it was necessary to guard it among 
us and never forget it ; because, when a people become 
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slaves, as long as they hold firmly to their language it 
was as though they held the key to their prison. 
Then he took a grammar and read to us the lesson. 
I was astonished to see how I comprehended all. All 
that he said seemed to me so easy, so easy. I believe, 
also, that I had never listened so attentively and that 
he had never used such patience in his explanations. 
One might say that, before going away, the poor dear 
man wished to give us all he knew, and at one stroke 
force it into all our heads. 

The lesson finished, we passed to writing. For that 
day M. Hamel had prepared us new samples, upon 
which were written in beautiful round-hand : "France, 
Alsace ; France, Alsace ; " made in the shape of litde 
flags, and attached to the corner of each desk. And 
how we applied ourselves, and what silence ! Nothing 
was heard but the scratching 
of the pens upon the paper. 
Once some May-flies entered, 
but no one paid any attention 
to them ; not even the small- 
est, who applied themselves 
to tracing their '' pot-hooks ' 
with a heart, a conscience as 
if that was already French. 
Upon the tiles of the roof, 
pigeons cooed in a low tone 
one to the other, and I said 
to myself, listening, "Will 
they oblige them also to sing 
in German } " 

From time to time, in rais- 
ing my eyes from the page, I 
saw M. Hamel immovable in 
his chair, fixing in his memory 
the objects around him, as if 
he would take away all the 
little furniture of the school in 
his look. Think ! for forty 
years he had been there, in 
the same place, with his little 
yard opposite, and his school 
just as it was then. Only the 
benches, the desks, were pol- 
ished by usage ; the walnut- 
trees in the yard had grown, 
and the hop vines he had 
planted himself now gar- 
landed the windows and 
climbed to the roof How 
heart-breaking must it have 
been to the poor man to leave 
all that, and to hear his sister, 
who was going to and fro in 
the little chamber above, pack- 
ing and closing their trunks ; 
for they were going to leave 
the next day, going away from 
the country ^- forever. 

But all the same he had 
the courage to hear the school 
to the end. After writing we 
had the lesson in history ; after 
that the little ones sung or 
chanted together the " Ba, 

be, bi, bo, bu." Below, at the bottom of the room, 
the old crier, with his spectacles, and holding his 
ABC book with both hands, spelled the letters with 
them ; his voice trembled with emotion, and it was so 
funny to hear him that we all could scarcely refrain 
from laughing and crying. 

All at once the church clock rung noon, and then 
the "Angelus." At the same moment the trumpets 
of the Prussians returning from drill sounded under 
our windows ; M. Hamel rose, all pale, in his chair. 
Never to me had he appeared so tall. " My friends,'* 
said he, "my friends, I — I — " but something 
choked him. He could not complete the phrase. 

Then he turned toward the blackboard, took a 
morsel of chalk, and, leaning with all his force, he 
wrote as large as he could, " Vive la Fra?tce/'' Then 
he rested there, his head against the wall, and, without 
speaking, with his hand he made us the sign, "It is 
over — go away. " — D. 



PICTURESQUE EUROPE— FLORENCE, TIL 



The Academy of the Fine Arts of Florence con- 
tains fewer brilliant examples of masterpieces of 
Italian art than either the Offices or the Pitti Palace, 
but it off"ers the student no less in the way of solid in- 
struction, especially in the history of the Florentine 
school in its diff'erent stages. There are here gathered 
together works of art which were formerly scattered 
throughout all of Tuscany, and which, taken together, 
give the best — and, in fact, the only complete expo- 
sition of the Florentine school. As w^e have elsewhere 
stated, the Academy is a ver}' old institution, having 
been founded, about the year 1350, by a number of 
the most distinguished artists of that day, who desired 
some place where they could exhibit their works, and 




MICHAEL ANGELO CHAPEL. - Drawn by Rambert. 

where they could carry out that comparison of one 
with another which is so necessary to all progress in 
either art or commerce. The Academy long lan- 
guished, however, not even the most brilliant or the 
most favored of the Florentine artists being able — or 
willing — to lift it from the obscurity into which it 
had gradually dropped. As has so often been the case 
in the history of art, it was necessary for some patron 
outside the guild of artists to take hold of the matter 
before it could be said to flourish in any sense of the 
word. Such a patron was found in the person of the 
Grand Duke Peter Leopold, who, in 1784, gave the 
Academy quarters in the former hospital of St. Mat- 
thew, and gathered there the diff'erent schools of de- 
sign formerly scattered throughout the city. He also 
gave the Academy a number of celebrated works of 
art, and added to it everything necessary to the in- 
struction of youth in art, and appointed the most dis- 
tinguished professors to manage the school. 



As thus organized and as now^ conducted, the 
Academy comprises schools of painting, sculpture, 
architecture, perspecdve, of ornamentation and of en- 
graving. There is a museum of plaster copies of the 
most celebrated statues of ancient and modern times ; 
a hall for exhibitions, another for the study of the 
living model, and a third for cartoons and works w^hich 
have been crow^ned. All these apartments, halls, 
corridors and courts, are decorated with pictures, with 
frescoes, statues and bass-reliefs, all worthy of careful 
study. Under the vestibule are four bass-reliefs by 
Luca della Robbia. Jean de San-Giovanni's "Flight 
into Egypt, "' formerly in the Crocetta Chapel, is one 
of the best of its time. It was praised by the great 
artist Matthew Roselli, the instructor of San-Giovanni, 
on account of its great merit, notwithstanding the fact 
that the pupil had abandoned 
the master and painted this 
picture "on the sly." Cer- 
tainly this is one of the most 
remarkable instances on re- 
cord of an entire suppression 
of a natural jealousy. Be- 
sides the bass-reliefs by Luca 
della Robbia, hisbrothers and 
nephews, there are also to be 
seen here the original model 
by Jean Bologne of his cele- 
brated group of the "Rape of 
the Sabine Women,'' and the 
"Combat between Vice and 
Virtue," besides a remarkable 
marble by Michael Angelo, 
said to have been intended for 
St. Matthew. 

Inside the museum itself, 
one of the first pictures to 
arrest our attention is the 
"Pieta," of Perugino ; and, 
next to that, the "Assump- 
tion," of the same artist. It 
was Perugino's misfortune to 
be born of a family so exceed- 
ingly poor as to give him no 
prospect whatever of any wor- 
thy career. When we add to 
this the fact that he was left 
an orphan at a very early age, 
and that he was indebted to 
charity for the care of his early 
years, it is not at all remark- 
able that he should have come 
to regard money as the chief 
good in life, and poverty as 
the one great evil to be shun- 
ned by every possible means. 
The result w^as that he passed 
his whole life in amassing 
money, to the end that his 
years of old age might not be 
clouded, as his youth had 
been, by the demon of want. 
This miserly feeling, born of 
actual want and the experi- 
ence of pinching poverty, 
gained for him a reputation for being mercenary 
which made him to be much disliked by his contem- 
poraries, who, headed by Michael Angelo and Vasari, 
were never weary of ridiculing and abusing him. A 
certain amount of reason there may have been for 
this, but one could wish that the ridicule and the 
hatred had come from somebody else rather than 
Michael Angelo, \vho, having never known what real 
poverty was himself, might have been more kind to 
a brother artist who had struggled through difficulties 
which Perugino encountered. As for Vasari, he was, 
in some sort, the Boswell of the art world of his day, 
and one need not wonder at any meanness of which 
he may have been guilty. In spite of their dislike for 
him, however, both Vasari and Michael Angelo were 
obliged to praise Perugino, as indeed they could not 
help doing if they had any regard for honest criticism. 
Looked at from our present distance of time, we can 
find excuse enough for Perugino's apparent avarice. 



